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IS PHILOSOPHY A SCIENCE? 


T is decidedly characteristic of contemporary philosophy that it 
is highly self-critical. Has philosophy any significant function 
at all in this day of science? If so, what is it? 

Professor C. J. Ducasse, in his recent book, Philosophy as a 
Science, has frankly faced this issue, and his answer is certainly 
provocative. It is that philosophy is a special science, like chemis- 
try or paleontology. There is, Ducasse supposes, a single method 
characteristic of all the sciences. From certain ‘‘primitives,’’ hav- 
ing their locus in direct experience, a science first proceeds to make 
generalizations, ‘‘empirical laws,’’ which describe commonly recog- 
nized properties of various kinds of things, for instance, that wax 
melts when heated. From this, the science proceeds to explanatory 
theories, which consist essentially in inventions of definitions of 
the predicates in the empirical laws, together with the specification 
of methods for determining whether concrete instances satisfy the 
definitions. For example, ‘‘heating’’ may be defined as increase in 
molecular motion and ‘‘melting’’ as a certain structural change 
upon increase in molecular motion. Theories are to be judged in 
terms of the degree to which they imply the empirical laws to be. 
explained, and, perhaps more important, the degree to which 
they imply additional laws that are subsequently verified, i.e., 
their degree of predictive capacity. 

The sciences (including philosophy) are not distinguishable 
from one another in terms of method, but only in terms of sub- 
ject-matter. This means that their difference is a difference as to 
their primitives. ‘‘The facts primitive for philosophy . .. con- 
sist of spontaneous particular appraisals, in so far as made avail- 
able for public study through veracious formulation of them’’ (p. 
218). 

Let us examine more closely these spontaneous appraisals which, 
as its primitives, distinguish philosophy from the other sciences. 
By ‘‘appraisal’’ Ducasse means ‘‘some form of favoring or dis- 
favoring response to the entity appraised’’ (p. 138), formulated 
by such adjectives as ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad,’’ ‘‘beautiful’’ or ‘‘ugly,”’ 
“‘real’’ or ‘‘unreal.’’ By ‘‘spontaneous appraisal,’’ Ducasse means 
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appraisal not deduced from any theory and not. induced by auto- 
matic imitation of other persons in one’s environment. 

But now there arises a serious problem of interpretation. Is it 
merely the (psychological) occurrence of these appraisals which is 
to function as ‘‘primitive’’ for philosophy, or is it their correct- 
ness or appropriateness to their objects? Professor Ducasse, I 
am sure, is perfectly clear about this in his own mind, but he may 
leave other readers, as he has me, confused. 

In the first place, there seems much to support the view that 
Ducasse means that only the occurrences of appraisals are to func- 
tion as primitives for philosophy. For example, he often uses 
definitely psychological terms in referring to appraisals. In a 
passage already quoted, he describes an appraisal as ‘‘any form of 
favoring or disfavoring response.’’ In several places (e.g., p. 141) 
he speaks of appraisals as ‘‘subjective facts’’ knowable to others 
only through introspective reports. Likewise, he asserts that (un- 
like the primitive facts of natural science) appraisals are essen- 
tially relative to, i.e, functions of, some person, and that the 
specification of the person is thus always necessary in an unam- 
biguous reference to them (p. 222). These psychological ways of 
speaking of appraisals definitely suggest that appraisals are to be 
taken simply as psychological occurrences. This is corroborated 
by the explicit statement: ‘‘What is a philosophical fact in each 
case is the judgment mentioned, i.e., the fact is that somebody makes 
these judgments. What the person who makes them asserts, how- 
ever, may or may not also be a fact, i.e., be true’’ (footnote, p. 
220). Also, this view alone seems in agreement with Ducasse’s 
general dictum: ‘‘The primitive facts of a given science are those 
which, for it, are beyond question’’ (p. 118). I think I see what 
would be meant by saying that the specific occurrences of appraisals 
are beyond question for philosophy. I do not see what would be 
meant by saying that the correctness or objective fitness is beyond 
question. The mere fact that I appraise a surrealistic picture as 
ugly and you appraise it as beautiful would certainly put the ob- 
jective appropriateness of at least one of our appraisals under 
suspicion. And this seems definitely recognized by Ducasse: ‘‘ But 
when it is asserted both that the facts primitive for philosophy are 
appraisals, and that the facts primitive for a science are those it 
takes as subjects of its questions but as not themselves in question, 
it is not meant that the justice or warrantedness of appraisals is 
in general beyond question for philosophy. What is for it beyond 
question is their occurrence, i.e., that certain appraisals are made 
of certain entities by certain persons’’ (p. 137). : 

This seems forthright enough; my difficulties commence when 
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I consider certain further statements Professor Ducasse makes. 
In the first place, this view of philosophical primitives, plus the 
doctrine that only in their primitives, not in their method, do 
sciences differ, would seem to prohibit any distinction of philosophy 
from psychology, certainly from introspective psychology. But 
Ducasse seems to hold that philosophy is not psychology nor a 
branch thereof. For example, concerning primitives he says, ‘‘The 
subject matter distinctive of philosophy . . . is appraisals—spon- 
taneous particular appraisals—and whatever turns out to be im- 
plicit in them. That of the natural sciences consists of facts 
perceptually public and whatever proves to be implicit in them. 
That of the mental sciences is facts introspectively ascertainable 
plus whatever they imply’’ (p. 237). Here the primitives of phi- 
losophy seem to be definitely distinguished from those of intro- 
spective psychology. Again, concerning theories, consider the 
following, where ethics is taken as illustrative of philosophy gen- 
erally: ‘‘. . . what an ethical theory attempts is not to point out 
what past events in a person’s life are responsible for the fact that 
he now approves and disapproves what he does, nor to state what 
sorts of training, if he were subjected to them, would cause him to 
approve or disapprove something else. An inquiry of this sort— 
into the genesis of an individual’s present approvals and disap- 
provals or into the laws of such genesis—would belong not to ethics 
but to the psychology of learning’’ (p. 176). If this assertion does 
not rest on the assumption that ethical (or philosophical) theory 
attempts something different from psychological theory (and such 
a distinction Ducasse has vigorously ruled out), then the distinc- 
tion it contains must rest on the difference between ethical and 
psychological primitives. What can this be? It could be that 
psychological primitives are the occurrences of approvals or dis- 
approvals, whereas ethical primitives are the objective correctnesses 
or fitnesses of such appraisals. 

Let us explore this suggestion a little farther. An example 
Dueasse gives of an ethical theory is one in which ‘‘wrong’”’ is 
defined as ‘‘forbidden by God,’’ and the method of application to 
particular cases is specified by reference to statements in the Bible. 
We test this theory by seeing if it implies the empirical laws of 
ethics upon which it is founded, ie., certain generalizations of 
spontaneous appraisals, such as, ‘‘lying is wrong,’’ ‘‘adultery is 
wrong.’’ Then we extend this to new laws and see if we can 
predict new appraisals, such as, ‘‘ worshipping idols is wrong.’’ If 
we can draw such implications which square with our spontaneous 
appraisals, the theory is, so far forth, verified. But I must confess 
that I find a difficulty here. It seems that Ducasse has shifted in 
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his unquestioned philosophic primitives from the occurrence of 
appraisals to their warrantedness; they are taken not as facts but 
as truths. First, consider the appraisals the theory is constructed 
to explain. These are formulated in empirical laws, such as ‘‘steal- 
ing is wrong.’’ ‘‘That the truth-value of [‘stealing is wrong’] is 
‘truth’ is known to us to begin with ex hypothesi, for .. . the 
statement ‘stealing is wrong’ formulates simply the spontaneous 
disapproval of stealing by the given persons P, Q, R’’ (pp. 229- 
230). But ‘‘stealing is wrong’’ does not formulate anything con- 
cerning the occurrence of appraisals; it formulates a content of 
appraisal. And if taken as correct, on the basis of being a gen- 
eralization of certain appraisals, it clearly presupposes the correct- 
ness of those appraisals. Second, consider the appraisals the theory 
predicts. ‘‘To be wrong is to be forbidden by God, as declared in 
the Bible’’ can serve as the premise from which we can draw the 
conclusion, ‘‘ worshipping idols is wrong,’’ but it alone can not serve 
as the basis of any prediction whatever about the occurrence of 
such an appraisal as ‘‘this worshipping of an idol is wrong.’’ To 
do the latter we need, besides the theory mentioned, to know 
whether given individuals accept that theory and are acquainted 
with the Bible. But if we predicted concerning these individuals’ 
appraisals on such grounds, our inquiry should belong, according 
to Ducasse, to the psychology of learning, not to ethics. 

Again, if the primitives of philosophy are the occurrences of 
appraisals, then clearly no conflict between such primitives could 
ever occur. Yet it is precisely such conflicts that give the impetus 
to philosophical theorizing. Ducasse says, ‘‘. . . the occasions upon 
which thinking of the kind generally called philosophical spon- 
taneously arises ... are occasions when our appraisals conflict 
among themselves or with those of other persons, or are hesitant, or 
otherwise come to be put in doubt, and where the conflict or doubt 
is not due to inadequate observation or description of the thing 
appraised’’ (p. 142). And philosophical theorizing attempts to 
settle the doubts and resolve the conflicts in its primitives by ‘‘ better 
knowledge of what characters are actually possessed by the entity 
appraised’’ or by ‘‘better knowledge of characters which, if an 
entity possessed them, would warrant the sort of appraisal we are 
making’’ (pp. 142-143). But if theories of philosophy concern 
characters of the objects of appraisals and the warrantedness of 
appraisals, then, so it strikes me, the primitives these theories 
attempt to explain and predict are not the mere occurrences of 
appraisals. 

Also, consider Ducasse’s interest in gaining theoretical unity in 
philosophy. He states his problem thus: ‘‘But since an ethical 
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theory is a conceptual explanation of given spontaneous ethical 
judgments [i.e., appraisals], and two really conflicting judgments 
can not logically both be vindicated by the same theory, it seems 
impossible that theory construction should resolve the conflicts that 
give rise to it’’ (p. 182). But surely a single'theory about the 
occurrence of appraisals can account for the occurrence of: ap- 
praisals conflicting in their valuations of the same object. For 
example, Freud, with his ‘‘ Unconscious’’ and ‘‘Censor’’ has a theory 
which could explain the occurrence of many conflicts of appraisals. 
Of course his theory does not state which, in a set of conflicting 
appraisals, is most likely correct or warranted (except obliquely, 
in that he often tends to side with the Unconscious, thereby con- 
fusing psychology and ethics). But if this were to be done, the 
theory would concern the warrantedness, not the occurrence, of 
the appraisals. 

Furthermore, in answering his problem of the possibility of 
arriving at theoretical unity in philosophy, Ducasse admits that it 
is often necessary to change the primitives, to modify the spon- 
taneous appraisals. ‘‘In such a case a fact which the theory does 
not fit is being altered to fit the theory. This is genuinely possible 
here [in ethics], because the facts with which the theory concerns 
itself consist of ethical judgments—approvals or disapprovals— 
and there is such a thing as changing one’s judgment. Nothing 
similar is possible in natural science, where the facts theorized 
about neither consist of nor are dependent upon human appraisal’’ 
(p. 188). But clearly one can not change, however desirable in 
the interests of theoretical unity, the facts of the occurrence of 
appraisals. No new appraisal can ever destroy the fact that I 
made a certain earlier appraisal. Moreover, no need for such 
change of philosophy’s primitives would arise unless philosophical 
theory were concerned with the warrantedness of appraisals. 

Now it is barely possible that Ducasse means to hold that the 
primitives of philosophy, which are what its theories are constructed 
to explain and predict, are the occurrence of appraisals, whereas 
philosophical theories concern the correctness or fitness of such 
appraisals. But if so, it would seem necessary to admit either that 
philosophical theories are checked by some comparison of the ob- 
jects of appraisals with the content of the appraisals, or that it is 
to be assumed, at least as a methodological principle, that the con- 
tent of appraisals is in all (or most) cases warranted. In either 
case, the philosophical primitives (the occurrence of appraisals) 
would not only be insufficient to check philosophical theories, they 
would have no verificatory function at all. Perhaps this might be 
avoided by the assumption that the occurrence of an appraisal is 
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sufficient proof of its correctness or fitness. Ducasse may even mean 
to hold this, though I find no very specific evidence that he does. 
But if he does, he is clearly not formulating anything that has or 
will be agreed to by any considerable number of philosophers or 


‘any one else. And in any case, he would then have to retract his 


explicit statement to the effect that the primitives of philosophy do 
not involve the warrantedness of appraisals, but only their occur- 
rence. 

There is one final point I should like to make concerning Du- 
casse’s proposal of making philosophy a science. If Ducasse means 
that the primitives which alone distinguish philosophy from other 
sciences are the occurrences of appraisals, then, I submit, he is 
suggesting that philosophy be a part of (introspective) psychology. 
For he admits that the occurrence of appraisals can be known in- 
trospectively only (p. 141), and that the primitives of the ‘‘mental 
sciences’’ are introspectively ascertainable facts (p. 237). If, on 
the other hand, the primitives of philosophy are the contents of 
appraisals, considered as warranted, then philosophy is distinct 
from psychology, and in fact from all the recognized special sciences. 
But then its method is clearly distinguishable from that of the 
sciences and is not specifically the method described by Ducasse 
as scientific. For its primitives are then no longer indubitable for 
it. In fact, it is precisely doubt of these primitives which gives 
rise to distinctively philosophical inquiry (ch. 10, §4). It is thus 
quite possible to have a truly philosophical theory which does not 
accord with all relevant appraisals, or even with the majority of 
such appraisals. One legitimate possibility philosophers have seri- 
ously considered is that the naive reactions of men, their ‘‘spon- 
taneous appraisals,’’ are very frequently, perhaps usually, wrong. 
And Ducasse has given no reason for allaying this widespread 
suspicion of uncriticized valuations. 


Everett W. HALL. 
State UNIversity or Iowa. 





CORRECTNESS VS. OCCURRENCE OF APPRAISALS— 
A REPLY 


ROFESSOR HALWU’S basic contention, in his penetrating and 
admirably fair-minded discussion of my recent Philosophy as 

a Science, is that I do not clearly make, or at least do not con- 
sistently heed, the distinction between the occurrence of appraisals 
and their correctness (also described as their warrantedness, or 
fitness to the objects appraised). Hall’s remarks do convince me 
that I should have been more explicit as to this. I believe, however, 
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that the additional explicitness needed will show my fundamental 
contentions to be sound. To judge of this, we need to discern what 
exactly it may mean, to speak of an appraisal as ‘‘correct’’ or ‘‘in- 
correct.’’ A number of possible meanings have to be distinguished. 

(1) To appraise as, let us say, incorrect, the appraisal as, for 
instance, wrong, by a certain person P, of, for instance, an act A, 
may mean that P’s appraisal of A as wrong is (in the sense de- 
scribed in my book) theoretically incoherent with certain other 
appraisals by P, e.g., appraisals by him of B, C, D, each as wrong— 
these being cases in which the disapproval he expresses by the 
word ‘‘wrong’’ is most confident. 

It should at once be noted that the correctness or incorrectness 
in this sense, of P’s appraisal of A as wrong, is purely a matter 
of the relation (viz., theoretical coherence or incoherence) between 
it and such other appraisals by P. That is, this sense of correct- 
ness or incorrectness of his appraisal of A does not in the least 
presuppose that these other appraisals by him are themselves ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ in some (then obviously other) sense, unless this other sense 
be simply that of ‘‘highly confident.’’ But if ‘‘correctness’’ of P’s 
appraisals of them means that they are highly confident appraisals, 
then correctness of them automatically follows from occurrence of 
them, since, ex hypothest, they are highly confident ones. 

(2) Incorrectness of P’s appraisal of A as wrong could, 
secondly, be defined, again in terms of theoretical incoherence with 
highly confident other appraisals, but these appraisals being now 
instead appraisals by some person or persons other than P, e.g., by 
ourselves. The ultimate implication, however, would remain ex- 
actly the same as regards occurrence and correctness. 

(3) A third possible meaning of the assertion that P’s appraisal 
of A as wrong is ‘‘incorrect’’ would be that, among the appraisals 
P would make of the consequences of A if they were exhibited to 
him, his favorable appraisals would, in degree of confidence, in- 
tensity, and perhaps other quantitative ways, outweigh his un- 
favorable ones; and his resulting (thus on the whole favorable) 
appraisal of the consequences of A outweigh also his unfavorable 
appraisal of A itself. That is, to say that P’s appraisal of A as 
wrong is incorrect would mean that the consequences of A would 
be approved on the whole by P, and approved more than he dis- 
approves A itself. 

Now it should be noted that this sense of correctness and incor- 
rectness is again purely relational. It presupposes that appraisals 
by P of the consequences of A would occur if P attended to them, 
and that these appraisals, and also P’s appraisal of A, are com- 
parable in such quantitative respects as mentioned above. But 
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correctness in this relational sense does not in the least presuppose 
that P’s appraisals of the consequences of A are themselves ‘‘cor- 
rect,’’ in some (then obviously other) sense, unless correctness of 
them in this other sense simply means possession by them of a high 
degree of some such character as confidence or intensity. But then 
again, occurrence of an appraisal possessing these characters would 
automatically insure correctness of it in this other sense. 

(4) A fourth possible sense of incorrectness of P’s appraisal of 
A as wrong would be defined as was the third, except that the 
appraisal of the consequences of A would now instead be appraisal 
by some person other than P, e.g., by ourselves. It is obvious that 
this sense is again purely relational, and that the implications just 
pointed out in the case of the third sense obtain here also. 

(5) Still another sense of the assertion that P’s appraisal of A 
as wrong is incorrect would be that it is based on a misperception 
or misconception by him of the true nature of the act he is apprais- 
ing. For example, the act so appraised might actually have been 
a case of shooting at clay pigeons, but be believed by P to have been 
a case of shooting at live pigeons. It is obvious then that, strictly 
speaking, what was defective or incorrect was P’s eyesight or in- 
formation, not his appraisal itself; for after his misapprehension 
has been corrected, he still appraises as wrong the sort of act he 
was so appraising, viz., the shooting of live pigeons. If his appraisal 
itself, as distinguished from his eyesight or information, is ‘‘incor- 
rect,’’ then I submit that it is so only in one of the relational senses, 
and that the implications as to the relation of correctness to occur- 
rence are then those already pointed out. 

(6) But it may be urged that perhaps even when a person per- 
ceives quite correctly the nature of what he appraises, his appraisal 
of it may yet be incorrect not only in one or another of the rela- 
tional senses, but also intrinsically. My answer is that this is im- 
possible. That this answer is not paradoxical but is just common 
sense becomes clear if one takes a simple example—let us say, that 
of the feeling I once felt when a dentist dug into the nerve of one 
of my teeth. I appraised—with complete confidence—the feeling I 
felt then as immediately bad;1 and I submit that this appraisal 
ean not have been incorrect because, for a feeling of mine to be 
bad in the sense in which I meant ‘‘bad,’’ is for the feeling to be 
such that in fact I dislike it—that it displeases me, that I disapprove 


its quality. In such a case, my verdict that it is bad is very proof 
that it is bad. 


1‘‘Tmmediately’’ is to be understood here as contrasted with ‘‘ mediately’’ 
or ‘‘instrumentally.’’ 
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Of course, it may well be that the consequences of the dentist’s 
action, or/and of my appraisal (as immediately bad) of the feeling 
it caused in me, were appraised by me as good, or as good enough to 
make correct (in sense 3) my appraisal as ‘‘wise’’ of my willingness 
to have experienced that immediately bad feeling. But this is an- 
other question entirely, which, even if the answer to it is affirmative, 
does not in the least alter or render dubitable my appraisal of the 
feeling itself as bad. 

Again, and for similar reasons, if I appraise as immediately bad 
the smell which I smell on a certain occasion, my appraisal can not 
be incorrect. Obviously, the fact that my taste as to odors may 
change, and therefore that a year later this same smell-quality may 
please the self that I have then become, is as irrelevant as the fact 
that even today some other person, whose taste is different from 
what mine is today, may appraise this (let us assume, same) smell- 
quality as good. 

It is worth noting that the sort of infallibility just considered is 
not limited a priori to cases where the entity appraised is one or 
another of one’s own feelings, sensations, or other psychical states. 
If there are any objective facts the intrinsic nature of which is 
known by me as perfectly as is the quale of a smell I smell or of a 
taste I taste, then my appraisal of it can not be intrinsically incor- 
rect. It can be incorrect only in some relational sense, e.g., in that 
it is different from the appraisal of the object’s intrinsic nature 
by certain other persons. But even this does not imply that these 
other persons ‘‘know better’’: that one person likes oysters—or 
Dali’s pictures—whereas perhaps ten other persons do not, does 
not imply that he is ‘‘mistaken’’ unless ‘‘being mistaken’’ is defined 
ad hoc as ‘‘being fewer.”’ 

The outcome of our inquiry up to this point is that an appraisal’s 
‘‘correctness,’’ in any of the non-relational senses, is automatic; 
and that an appraisal’s ‘‘correctness,’’ in any of the relational 
senses, does not require that the other appraisals concerned in the 
relation be themselves ‘‘correct’’ in any but one of the automatic 
senses. This, I believe, disposes en bloc of all the criticisms based 
by Hall on the contention that I neglect the difference between 
occurrence and correctness of an appraisal; and I add only that 
just as in natural science all the primitive facts are perceptual, yet 
not all that is perceived is taken as a primitive fact (but only what 
is most evident), so in philosophy all the primitive facts are spon- 
taneous particular appraisals, yet not all such (but only the most 
confident) are taken as primitives, hence, the qualification ‘‘in gen- 
eral’’ in my statement, which Hall quotes, that ‘‘the justice or 
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warrantedness of appraisals is not in general beyond question for 
philosophy. ’’ 

I turn now to one or two other questions raised by Hall, and 
first to that of the relation between philosophy and introspective 
psychology. I do believe that appraisals themselves (as distin- 
guished from the perceptually public behavior which may accom- 
pany them) are psychical facts; but I did not incorporate this into 
the definition of the primitives of philosophy because a definition of 
philosophy in general must not rule out a priori any particular 
metaphysics—for instance, the behavioristic metaphysics. That is, 
I believe that the definition I proposed, of the primitive facts and 
the tasks of philosophy, would still apply if the word ‘‘appraisal’’ 
were defined, arbitrarily, in purely behavioristic terms. 

However, for one who thinks as I do that appraisals are essen- 
tially psychical facts, the question remains, what difference is left 
between philosophical and psychological study of appraisals? I 
would answer it in terms of the distinction between the causes of 
appraisal and the reason—the rationality or irrationality—of an 
appraisal. Observation and theory as to the various factors which 
may cause men to make the appraisals (whether correct or incor- 
rect) which they make would be a psychological task. On the other 
hand, construction of an adequate theory of the meaning of a given 
term of appraisal would be a philosophical task, for only in terms 
of such a theory can a given application of the given term be itself 
appraised as rational or irrational, ie., as relationally correct or 
incorrect. The theory outlined above, of the meaning of ‘‘correct- 
ness’’ as used in appraisal of appraisals, would be an illustration. 

Another question raised by Hall concerns conflict of appraisals. 
When I speak of two appraisals as conflicting, I mean that some act, 
belief, or feeling, which is implicitly dictated by one of the ap- 
praisals, is on the contrary ruled out implicitly by the other. 

As to Hall’s allegation that according to me a part of what 
philosophical theorizing attempts is to settle doubts or conflicts 
among appraisals by ‘‘better knowledge of what characters are 
actually possessed by the entity appraised,’’ reference to my text 
will show the allegation to be mistaken ; for on line 10, and also on 
the next to the last line, of page 143 (from which Hall quotes those 
words) I state on the contrary that resolution of a conflict of ap- 
praisals in this way is not a philosophical task. 

Finally, I should like to take this occasion to correct what seems 
to be a misapprehension by Boas in his review of my book in this 
JOURNAL recently.? I do not contend that ‘‘true’’ is an adjective 


2 Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 549-553. 
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of appraisal if it is taken in the sense in which ‘‘false’’ is its op- 
posite, but only if taken in the quite different sense in which ‘‘er- 
roneous”’ is its opposite. Again, I do not contend that ‘‘real’’ is 
an adjective of appraisal in such statements as ‘‘this is a real 
diamond’’ (vs. something that only looks like one), or ‘‘Spain, but 
not Utopia, is a real country’’ (i.e., exists). What I contend is 
that if a person says ‘‘ Diamonds, champagne, yachting, Palm Beach 
—that’s real life!’’ then ‘‘real’’ is in this and similar cases an ad- 
jective of appraisal. 


C. J. DucAssE. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





ON DEFINING THE TERM ‘“‘FACT”’ 


N a previous number of this JourNaL Professor C. J. Ducasse 
pleads for an unambiguous usage of the terms ‘‘proposition,”’ 
‘‘opinion,’’ ‘‘sentence,’’ and ‘‘fact.’’? After exposing difficulties 
traceable to confusion in usage of the first three of these terms, he 
espouses the opinion that ‘‘a fact’’ and ‘‘a true proposition’’ mean 
identically the same thing. He asserts, moreover, that:one can not 
consistently define a proposition as the sort of thing alone suscepti- 
ble of being believed, disbelieved, or doubted, and at the same time 
deny that ‘‘a fact’’ and ‘‘a true proposition’’ mean the same thing. 
I should like to demonstrate, on the contrary, that one can con- 
sistently define a proposition in the manner indicated while deny- 
ing the equivalence of meaning of the term ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘true 
proposition.’’ To defend this contention, I shall explain what I 
mean by definition for the present purposes, examine the merits of 
two definitions of ‘‘fact,’’ discuss some implications of Professor 
Ducasse’s position, and explain how, granting the indicated defini- 
tion of ‘‘proposition,’’ one of the definitions of ‘‘fact’’ will allow 
consistently the denial of equivalence of meaning of ‘‘fact’’ and 
‘“‘true proposition.”’ 


I 


‘*‘T contend,’’ Professor Ducasse writes, ‘‘that ‘a fact’ and ‘a 
true proposition’ mean identically the same thing’’ (p. 710). It 
seems to me, however, that the problem is here improperly put. The 
question should rather be: what, for epistemologists, is (are) the 
wisest usage (usages) for the terms in question? No verbal device 
or symbol is unalterably and inalienably associated with one par- 
ticular meaning. We often speak of discerning the meaning of a 


1‘* Propositions, Opinions, Sentences, and Facts,’’ in Volume XXXVII 
(1940), pp. 701-711. 
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term when we mean obtaining an insight into the meaning it has 
for certain persons in certain contexts, but we can not properly 
speak of discerning the meaning in the sense that the term could 
have no other meaning. What is meant by ‘‘fact’’ will depend 
upon the meanings assigned to the term (deliberately or otherwise) 
by its users, regardless of whether their usage is wise. Usage varies 
from person to person, group to group, and time to time. Even 
epistemologists deliberately use the term with different meanings.” 

In an inquiry into correct usage, the task of the definer would 
be, not to judge whether the group ought to have meant a certain 
thing by its term, but whether the group did mean that. In this 
task one should clearly delimit his group, observe and systematize 
all instances of use of the term in that group, classify the usages, 
and clearly formulate the meaning of each usage. Criteria of 
‘‘eorrectness’’ of usage would then be necessary. These criteria 
would depend largely upon the degree to which the usage was cus- 
tomary within the group. Definitions of correctness would thus 
partake of a significant degree of arbitrariness at one or more 
points. Though the work of lexicographers is of great importance, 
and though habits of usage even affect wisdom of usage, I believe 
that for epistemologists it is more important to propose wise 
usages than to discover so-called correct ones. 

By a wise usage I mean more than employment of a serviceable 
term or of a serviceable concept. I mean an auspicious conjunction 
of term and concept. 

We judge the usefulness of terms on the basis of our purposes 

2A few usages in point (in addition to the two discussed later in this 
paper) are: (1) a true proposition about the existence of an invariable sequence 
or conjunction of characters; (2) a proposition arising from application of a 
minimum of interpretation to data of sense experience, as contrasted with one 
arising from further interpretation upon propositions taken for granted; (3) 
a proposition involving a minimum of interpretation (whether of sense data or 
any other data); (4) a proposition intended to be purely descriptive of the 
directly experienced as against one intended to serve as an instrument of in- 
terpretation; (5) a proposition with respect to which some person or persons— 
perhaps accredited in a defined way—feel a high degree of certainty that it is 
true; (6) an existent in space or time, or its relations to other such existents, 
in virtue of which a proposition is true; (7) a discriminated element in sense 
perception; (8) ‘‘an objective datum of experience’’ as abstracted from the 
experience of which it is a datum (this definition includes data other than 
those of sense perception). When Cohen and Nagel, in discussing the seventh 
of these notions, illustrate their definition by an assertoric sentence expressing 
an opinion, Professor Ducasse takes them to be referring to a proposition about 
these data rather than to either the sentence, the opinion, or the data. He 
also seems to me to misunderstand Cohen and Nagel when they discuss the 


sixth of the above notions. See their An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method, pp. 217-218. 
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in using them. If we wish to make a pun, we seek a term permit- 
ting a play upon sound or meaning. In discussions of logic, we 
seek quite a different kind of term. Similarly, the usefulness of 
concepts depends upon our purposes. In scientific inquiries we 
usually want concepts enabling us, as far as possible, to obtain 
economy of conceptual tools, adequate coverage of data, and facility 
for prediction. In a well-developed system of concepts not in need 
of fundamental reconstruction, we seek concepts which fit into that 
system with as little readjustment as possible while continuing to 
fulfill the needs for which the system was formed. When intro- 
ducing a concept into a classificatory scheme, we try to avoid cross- 
ing of categories; we want mutually exclusive, jointly exhaustive, 
but descriptive concepts.® 

The wisdom of using a particular term to designate a particu- 
lar concept in a system depends upon obtaining the best possible 
union of term and concept for our purposes. In epistemological 
studies I believe that we should seek to reduce the number of 
meanings per term and the number of terms to the smallest possible 
amount that will enable us to accomplish our purposes. We should 
have a convenient term for each concept we need to use. We should 
do as little violence to current usage among epistemologists as 
possible while still fulfilling our basic purposes. 

We may say, then, that if one wished arbitrarily to use the 
terms ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘true proposition’’ in a specified way, there 
would be no preventing him. There might, however, be argument 
whether his usage would be wiser than another. This argument 
would involve consideration of the tenability of underlying as- 
sumptions inducing him to regard his usage as wise and the con- 
sistency of the complex of propositions in which he used his notion 
of a fact. 


II 


(1) Professor Ducasse uses the term ‘‘fact’’ to mean the same 
thing as the term ‘‘true proposition.’’ The synonymous use of 
these terms would be undesirable in epistemology if there were 
another important meaning to which the term ‘‘fact’’ might 
fittingly be assigned in the absence of another equally convenient 
term for that important meaning. Unless the proposed usage is 
so fixed in habit as to make change impractical, or unless some other 
special purpose is served by having two terms of identical meaning 
here, it would be a violation of economy to do so. 

With the term ‘‘fact’’ as here defined, we would need, but do 
not have, a term other than the term ‘‘false proposition’’ which 


8 This discussion, of course, makes no pretense of completeness. 
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in the universe of discourse of propositions would be mutually 
exclusive and jointly exhaustive with the term ‘‘fact.’’ ‘‘Non- 
fact’’ would hardly serve, for (assuming that the existence of some- 
thing other than propositions is granted) some non-propositions 
would be included in the denotation of such a term. If this defect 
were supplied by the invention of another term, we should again 
have a further unnecessary multiplication of terms. 

The problem here does not involve introducing a new coneept, 
but choosing one or more terms to stand for a concept already in 
use. If we agree to use only one term for this concept, the term 
‘*fact’’ has the advantage of brevity; but where brevity is para- 
mount, we usually employ a non-verbal symbol of even more com- 
pact nature—a symbol which serves equally well for any verbal 
term designating the concept in question. The term ‘‘true proposi- 
tion,’’ moreover, is more established in this usage, has a convenient 
complement in its universe of discourse, and would not serve as 
well as the term ‘‘fact’’ for another important concept presently 
to be mentioned. 

This definition of ‘‘fact’’ must be tested also with respect to 
the criterion of currency of usage. Professor Ducasse presents, as 
evidence for his belief that in correct usage a true proposition and 
a fact are identically the same, the fact that the expression ‘‘It 
is true that ...’’ can always be substituted for the expression 
‘It is a fact that . . .”’ and vice versa. He grants, of course, that 
this is not conclusive evidence.* I shall presently suggest defini- 
tions such that this substitution would be possible though the mean- 
ings of the terms differ. There are, moreover, some expressions in 
our language in which the term ‘‘true proposition’’ is not substi- 
tutable even in this sense for the term ‘‘fact’’ according to prevail- 
ing usage. In the expression, ‘‘The fact that it rained heavily for 
ten days in the Ohio River Valley caused the death of thousands 
of people,’’ the expression ‘‘The true proposition that it rained 

. .”’ could not be substituted without giving an expression which 
signifies a different meaning and stands for a proposition differing 
in truth-value from that signified by the original expression. 

(2) By a fact one may mean an existent considered with refer- 
ence to its relevance to the truth or falsity of some proposition or 
other. By the term ‘‘existent’’ here I mean any thing, relation, 
condition, or feature of existents or existence ; any process, content, 
or substance which exists or occurs. By this usage a fact may be 
neither true nor false; but it is not required that no fact be true 


4 At this point Professor Ducasse presents other evidence which will be 
mentioned later in this paper. 
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or false. On the contrary, propositions are one kind of facts; and 
propositions are subject to truth or falsity. 

What, then, Professor Ducasse has asked, does the assertion 
that facts ‘‘simply are’’ mean? This assertion, I think, is anal- 
ogous to that which a teacher of ethics might make when 
assuring his students that ‘‘a carnivorous flower is neither moral 
nor immoral; it simply is.’’ His meaning would be that the flower 
is non-moral. In saying that facts simply are, the speaker means 
that a fact need not, in order to be a fact, be either true or false; 
it belongs by definition to another unwerse of discourse. This 
interpretation would allow in all instances the substitution of the 
expression ‘‘true proposition’’ for the expression ‘‘fact’’; but 
where such substitution is made, the meaning of the expressions 
in question would be altered. 

A possible objection to this usage is that we already have the 
term ‘‘existent’’ to serve this purpose. The meanings of ‘‘fact’’ 
and ‘‘existent’’ here, however, are not the same. We may consider 
an existent without reference to the verification of a proposition. 
But when we refer to a fact in this sense, we have in mind such 
a reference, implicit or explicit. 

This usage of the term ‘‘fact,’’ I believe, does less violence to 
common usage than Professor Ducasse’s usage does. In his ob- 
servation that the expression ‘‘It is true that .. .’’ can always be 
substituted for ‘‘It is a fact that ... ,’’ we have no occasion for 
surrendering this second definition. That substitution is possible 
with this definition of fact, for if there is such a fact, the proposi- 
tion is true; while if the proposition is true, there is such a fact. 
The possibility of the substitution rests upon the fact that the 
‘‘that-clause’’ ambiguously refers either to the proposition about 
the fact or to the fact about which the proposition is. We have 
already observed some instances in which Professor Ducasse’s usage 
will not serve, while our second definition will serve. There are 
other common expressions in which neither of these definitions 
will serve.® 

According to this second definition of ‘‘fact,’’ facts as such 
would not imply, whereas according to the first definition they 
would. Implication, I assume, is a relation between concepts 
(propositions being of conceptual nature). With our second defi- 
nition of ‘‘fact,’’ some facts are not conceptual and others are. 
In the latter kind of facts there might be a case for the admissibility 
of speaking of a fact as implying; but the legitimacy of the usage 
would depend upon a confusing ellipsis. That is, in asserting that 


5 Some of these common usages are listed in Note 2. 
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a fact implies, one may omit mentioning that it is of conceptual 
nature; thus the addressee might wonder whether it implies by 
virtue of its factual or its conceptual nature. Such elliptical ex- 
pression is unwise. If, on the other hand, one assumes the first 
definition of ‘‘fact,’’ grants that implication is a property only of 
the conceptual and argues that all facts imply, then all facts would 
be conceptual in nature. Here again I suspect that Professor 
Ducasse’s usage is less common than the second usage considered. 

If the term ‘‘fact’’ is given our first definition, the expression 
‘‘true facts’’ is, as Professor Ducasse states, improper only in that 
it contains a redundancy; and the expression ‘‘false facts’’ sig- 
nifies a contradiction. Under the second definition, however, the 
expression ‘‘true facts’’ is improper because it is a misleading 
ellipsis in case of propositions and in other cases assigns an adjec- 
tive to something outside the universe of discourse of that adjec- 
tive’s application. The expression ‘‘false facts’’ is not then a 
contradiction ; but it is a misleading ellipsis in the case of proposi- 
tions and in all other cases assigns an adjective to something outside 
its universe of discourse. 

With reference to defining facts as existents or occurrences, 
Professor Ducasse argues that ‘‘ ‘existence of a tree here now,’ or 
‘occurrence of an explosion there then,’ are statements of proposi- 
tions; and of true propositions if of facts at all’’ (p. 711). The 
fact that these expressions may refer to a fact and a proposition 
both, however, does not prove that the fact and the proposition 
are the same entity, but may indicate that the reference of the 
expression itself is ambiguous.® 

Since our second definition does not violate the principle of 
economy of terms, gives us a term for a concept useful in some 
epistemological discussions,’ and does not do as great violence to 
current usage as other usages, I believe that it is, at least for some 
epistemological tasks, a wise usage. 


III 


The tenability of Professor Ducasse’s identification of fact and 
true proposition may be tested by examining it in the light of 
one’s conception of the nature of propositions. Some of his state- 
ments suggest that he considers propositions of conceptual nature. 
Nothing, he argues, can be deduced from what the expression ‘‘It 

¢6The expressions ‘‘then’’ and ‘‘there’’ are apparently not taken as 


variables here, else the expressions would stand for propositional functions 
rather than for propositions. 


7I shall assume here that the usefulness of this concept will be granted. 
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is true that . . .’’ formulates which can not also be deduced from 
what the expression ‘‘It is a fact that .. .’’ formulates. These 
expressions, he indicates, formulate propositions. Deduction from 
propositions being a process of making explicit meanings which 
are literally a part of premises, a proposition is presumably a 
meaning-complex or is conceptual in nature. To evade this con- 
clusion, one must re-define either the notion of deduction, that of 
meaning, or that of the conceptual. In any case, violation of 
current usage ensues, though Professor Ducasse seeks to respect 
usage. 

Now if Professor Ducasse takes all propositions to be of con- 
ceptual nature, then by his definition of ‘‘fact’’ all facts are of 
conceptual nature. If he accepts common usage asserting the 
existence of facts we are neither aware of nor conceive, then he 
must assert the existence of unconceived conceptual entities. But 
if he does not believe that any facts exist of which no knower is 
aware or conceiving, and if he holds that the existence or occurrence 
of anything is a fact,® then he must regard every event as con- 
eeptual in nature. In short, he would be committed to a kind of 
conceptualistic idealism. 

If, however, Professor Ducasse holds that propositions are not 
of the nature of concepts, to what conclusion is he led? He con- 
tends that if by a proposition we mean the sort of thing alone 
susceptible of being believed, disbelieved, or doubted, then ‘‘a fact’’ 
and ‘‘a true proposition’’ have the same meaning. If propositions 
are not conceptual, this contention requires the assumption that 
direct objects of belief, disbelief, and doubt are of non-conceptual 
nature. It seems to me that acceptance of this conclusion violates 
current understanding of the expression ‘‘believing a proposition.’’ 
To believe a proposition involves having it as present content of 
consciousness. It has been contended that being present content 
of consciousness merely means being related to a knower in a 
certain way, and that we cannot properly rule by definition that 
this requires the direct object of consciousness to be a special kind 
of existent different from other existents. Granting this contention, 
we may caution that it also does not allow us to rule by definition 
that the direct object of consciousness is the same kind of existent 
as all other existents. Hence we must explore the question whether, 
in order to enter into this kind of relationship to a knower, a thing 

8 He actually states that existence of anything spatial or temporal and 
any occurrence in space or time is a fact. The tenor of his remarks leads me 


to conjecture that he would understand the term ‘‘fact’’ to cover in its deno- 


tation events of a non-spatial and non-temporal nature also if such exist or 
occur. 
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must be different in kind from other objects. The direct objects 
of consciousness, I believe, do have one characteristic which other 
objects do not have—the trait we call the privacy of conscious con- 
tent. This fact creates at least a presumption that the content of 
consciousness is different in kind from extra-conscious objects. If 
the privacy of conscious content is not denied, what consideration 
will be introduced to offset that presumption? Now if immediate 
objects of consciousness are different in kind from objects not 
capable of being immediate objects of consciousness, and if proposi- 
tions are not conceptual, one must either deny that propositions 
ean be believed, disbelieved, or doubted, or one must designate 
propositions as some other kind of conscious content than con- 
ceptual content. Professor Ducasse clearly does not wish to take 
the former alternative. But if he chooses the latter, he faces the 
prospect of being reduced by reasoning analogous to that of the 
preceding paragraph, either to some non-conceptualistic brand of 
idealism or to the doctrine that there is some other kind of uncon- 
scious conscious than the unconceived concepts mentioned above. 

It is conceivable that the privacy of conscious content might be 
denied. Such a denial would lead, in the case of knowledge of 
physical objects, to the supposition that one event or object could 
be in more than one place at the same time. This supposition would 
require a complete reorganization of our conceptions and knowl- 
edge of physical objects. The denial of privacy of conscious con- 
tent is usually associated with a presentative theory of knowledge. 
According to such a theory, knowing consists in having the object 
itself actually present as datum to the knower; datum and cognos- 
cendum are considered numerically identical. In whatever way 
the ‘‘presentative’’ relation may be described, the difficulty would 
arise that an object in this presented relation would be in it; any 
object not in it would simply not be in it; and no false proposi- 
tion, under the circumstances, could even be entertained by the 
knower.® Surely, however, it will be granted that one can believe, 
disbelieve, or doubt a false proposition as well as a true one. 

Again, let us consider the implications of Professor Ducasse’s 
views when applied to the notion of the nature of truth. Truth is 
generally defined in terms of a relation between propositions and 
something other than the propositions themselves—something the 

®The paradoxes Professor Ducasse would face in dealing with non-facts 
(using his definitions and the assumption that everything which exists or hap- 
pens is a fact) would resemble markedly those of Parmenides in his dealing 
with ‘non-being. Some neo-realists and new realists have introduced something 
like Platonic essences in an attempt to solve the problem and have run into 


difficulties analogous to those Plato faced in applying his doctrine of forms to 
Parmenides’ problem. 
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proposition is said to ‘‘be about.’’ Professor Ducasse has to dis- 
. card—and has expressed his readiness to discard—this common 
notion. He is forced by his definitions either to regard a true 
proposition as being about itself or to dispense with the notion that 
it is about anything at all. If the proposition is about itself, we 
have apparently lost the ‘‘objective reference’’ which was definitive 
of the nature of this ‘‘aboutness,’’ so that the common conception 
is really discarded though the old name is retained. If this ‘‘ob- 
jective reference’’ is denied outright (as in the second alterna- 
tive) ,!° we find that one must either propose to re-vamp completely 
the conceptual system upon which our discussions of knowledge 
have been based, or he must abandon some of the premises here 
discussed. 

Professor Ducasse apparently chooses to regard truth as a kind 
of relation ‘‘ between the constituents themselves of the proposition.’ 
He speaks of this relation as one of ‘‘correspondence’’; but it seems 
clear that the relation will not be one analogous to either the cor- 
respondence of old copy theories or the kind of correspondence 
postulated in a symbolic theory of knowledge. If truth is a rela- 
tion between the constituents of a proposition, we may expect to 
determine the truth of a proposition by simple examination of the 
proposition itself.or by using certain tools of analysis in the ex- 
amination of the proposition. If, moreover, we were to regard 
the work of scientists as searchings for truth, we would have to 
consider observational and experimental science as the study of 
the internal structure of propositions (shall we say ‘‘logic’’?). 
This in itself constitutes no inconsistency in Professor Ducasse’s 
position ; but if the term ‘‘proposition’’ is to be used in this unusual 
way, the task of revising our other statements to avoid their ex- 
pressing propositions contradictory to this will be nothing short 
of colossal. 

The unwelcome nature of the various implications of Professor 
Ducasse’s definitions and assertions leads me to suggest that the 
identification of facts and true propositions could more easily be 
abandoned than could the vast body of our propositions about 
facts and propositions. 


IV 


I should like to state briefly under what conditions one can 
define a proposition as the sort of thing alone susceptible of being 
believed, disbelieved, or doubted and at the same time define the 
term ‘‘fact’’ as something other than a true proposition. 


10 Denying objective reference outright would involve using a presentative 
theory of knowledge in some form or other. 
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If one holds to a belief in the privacy of conscious content and 
holds that to believe a proposition requires its being present as 
conscious content, then he can define a proposition as the sort of 
thing alone susceptible of being believed, disbelieved, or doubted 
without violating current usage. He can consistently maintain 
that there are existents other than propositions and that these ex- 
istents may be relevant to the truth or falsity of some proposition 
or other. He can do this without mistaking a proposition for 
either a sentence, an opinion, an attitude, or an act of thought. 
If, then, he defines a fact as an existent considered as relevant to 
the truth or falsity of some proposition or other, he can consistently 
deny that a fact and a true proposition are necessarily the same 
thing. 

I do not contend that there are no occasions upon which it would 
be wise to define a fact as a true proposition. I do contend that 
there are occasions upon which it is unwise so to define the term 
‘‘fact’’; and I contend that there are many occasions upon which 
epistemologists may wisely use the term ‘‘fact’’ to designate an 
existent considered with respect to its relevance to the truth or 
falsity of some proposition or other. 


Morris T. KEETON. 
MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS, 





IS A FACT A TRUE PROPOSITION?—A REPLY 


R. M. T. KEETON, in the preceding article, and several other 

philosophers in letters to me, have disagreed with my conten- 

tion in an earlier paper in this JourNAL! that a fact is nothing 

more and nothing less than a true proposition. Before attempting 

to deal with their objections, I must first make clear what status I 
claim for the equation ‘‘fact’’ = ‘‘true proposition.’’ 

(1) I do not present this equation as defining a novel use of 
the term ‘‘fact’’ that I propose as epistemologically wise. To seek 
to force upon a term so well established in the language, and s0 
useful as commonly employed, a novel meaning no matter which, 
would in my opinion be most unwise, and I can not see that the 
epistemologist is here called upon to do anything of the sort. I 
offer the equation of ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘true proposition’’ as an account 
(in terms of propositions as distinguished in my earlier paper from 
opinions and sentences) of what ‘‘fact’’ does mean in all ordinary 
English phrases in which it enters; that is, in phrases such as: ‘‘In 
fact,’’ ‘‘It is a fact that,’’ ‘‘The fact that... explains’’ (or 


1‘*Propositions, Opinions, Sentences, and Facts,’’ Volume XXXVII 
(1940), pp. 701-711. 
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‘‘causes,’’ or ‘‘implies’’), ‘‘What the facts show is,’’ ‘‘ As a matter 
of fact,’’ ete. Accordingly, the adjectives in terms of which the 
equation of ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘true proposition’’ is here properly to be 
appraised are not ‘‘wise’’ and ‘‘unwise,’’ but ‘‘correct’’ and ‘‘incor- 
rect’’—these adjectives to be taken in the very sense they have 
when, for example, the statement that in ordinary English ‘‘maver- 
ick’’ = ‘‘unbranded calf’’ is declared correct or incorrect. A crit- 
icism of the equation ‘‘fact’’=—‘‘true proposition’’ in terms of 
‘‘wise’’ or ‘‘unwise’’ is not 4 criticism of what I contended but of 
something else. 

(2) In evidence of incorrectness of the equation, another phi- 
losopher, in a letter to me, says that the ‘‘grammar’’ of ‘‘fact’’ and 
of ‘‘true proposition’’ is not the same. This, if true, would be 
fatal. But I contend on the contrary that if the differences pointed 
out in my earlier paper between propositions, opinions, and sen- 
tences are not only admitted (as they seem generally to have been), 
but also heeded (as they generally are not in practice even by 
philosophers who admit them) then the grammar of the two ex- 
. pressions is seen to be the same. On the other hand, if by a proposi- 
tion one means a declaratory sentence (as, for instance, Creighton 
did ?), or (as uncritical usage often does), an opinion (whether or 
not held by anybody), or some sort of a mental entity, then, of 
course, ‘‘true proposition’’ is not synonymous with ‘‘fact.’’ 

(3) Next I must say a word concerning a remark made by Dr. 
Keeton, and also by still another philosopher in a letter to me, ap- 
parently in the belief that it constitutes evidence against my con- 
tention. It is that if ‘‘fact’’ and ‘‘true proposition’’ were synony- 
mous we would need, but do not have, also a single word for ‘‘ false 
proposition.’’ But there is not in English so far as I know any 
single word meaning ‘‘branded calf,’’ nor one for ‘‘male dog’’; 
yet obviously this is no evidence whatever against the correctness of 
the equation ‘‘maverick’’ —‘‘unbranded calf,’’ or ‘‘bitch’’ = ‘‘fe- 
male dog.’’ I submit that, similarly, the absence of any single word 
for ‘‘false proposition’’ signifies nothing. 

(4) The presentation of my contention that ‘‘fact’’ = ‘‘true 
proposition’’ was somewhat hampered by the fact that I could not, 
in one short article, also set forth what I think a proposition is and 
what truth or falsity of a proposition consists in. Because of this, 
I had to characterize propositions, as most other writers have done, 
only in terms of certain properties they and they alone have, viz., 
being susceptible of being believed, disbelieved, or doubted; and 
(any one of them) being true or else false. Dr. Keeton is therefore 


2 An Introductory Logic, Fifth Ed., rev. by H. A. Smart, pp. 102-103. 
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not to blame if his conjecture that for me a proposition is conceptual 
in nature does not represent what I hold. To say just what it is 
I hold would require a long article, but consideration of an ex- 
ample can, with but a few words, shed some light on what proposi- 
tions are. 

When I say ‘‘This paper is combustible,’’ the sentence I utter 
is the verbal symbol of an opinion I have. This opinion itself 
analyzes into an epistemic attitude (here, belief) and a proposition 
towards which the belief is. Belief, however, is essentially of 
something about something. In this case, the part of the proposi- 
tion my belief is about is the sheet of paper itself on which these 
words are printed. That is, the part of the proposition which 
functions as subject of my belief is a certain physical object. This 
physical object I indeed perceive, but what my belief (of com- 
bustibility) is about is this physical object itself, not the perceptual 
act by which I become conscious of it. Similarly, the part of the 
proposition which functions as predicate of my belief (i.e., what my 
belief about the paper is of) is the physical property called com- 
bustibility. This physical property I indeed conceive at the time, 
but my belief about the paper is of this physical property itself, 
not of my conceiving it. Thus, both parts of the proposition used 
in this example are physical entities, not words nor thoughts about 
physical entities. This makes evident that a proposition is one 
thing, and the perceptual or conceptual acts by which we appre- 
hend a proposition are another thing. 

But now, if this is kept clearly in mind, the contention that facts 
are such propositions as are true loses its paradoxical appearance. 
The physical property called combustibility may or may not be 
possessed by this sheet of the physical substance called paper, but to 
say that it is possessed by it is to say that the proposition sym- 
bolized by the words ‘‘This sheet of paper, combustible’”’ is true; 
and this, I submit, in turn means exactly what is meant by the 
statement of ordinary non-technical language, that it 1s a fact that 
this paper is combustible; just as the technical statement that that 
same proposition is false means exactly what is meant by the state- 
ment of ordinary language that it is not a fact that this paper is 
combustible. 

(4) Dr. Keeton offers a sentence in which he alleges that ‘‘true 
proposition”’ is not substitutable for ‘‘fact’’ without alteration of 
truth-value. The plausibility of this allegation, however, arises 
only from the tendency we all have to confuse a proposition with 
the mental acts by which we apprehend it, or with the sentence 
which is the verbal symbol of it. But if the distinctness of a 
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proposition from both of these is kept in mind clearly, “‘true 
proposition’’ is then seen to be substitutable for ‘‘fact’’ even in Dr. 
Keeton’s example. This is made obvious if Dr. Keeton’s sentence 
is restated, although without changing its meaning, as follows: 
‘“‘That heavy rain fell for ten days in the Ohio valley, which is a 
fact, caused the deaths of thousands of people.’’ For we can then 
say instead, and quite synonymously: ‘‘That heavy rain fell for 
ten days in the Ohio valley, which is true (and therefore is a 
proposition), caused the deaths of thousands of people.”’ 

(5) There remains to consider Dr. Keeton’s proposed definition’ 
of a fact as ‘‘an existent considered with reference to its relevance 
to the truth or falsity of some proposition.’’ To deal with it fully 
would require the marshalling of considerations I have set forth at 
some length elsewhere.* Space for this is lacking here, but the 
essential point of my criticism would be that an ‘‘existent’’ is a 
‘‘what’’ which truly is at some ‘‘where.’’ That is, an existent is 
itself a true proposition—a true existential proposition. Indeed, 
Dr. Keeton himself virtually says this when he explains that by an 
‘‘existent’’ he means ‘‘any process, content, or substance which 
exists or occurs’’ (italics mine). For to exist is to have a place in 
space, or in time, or both; or in some order-system other than the 
spatio-temporal, e.g., that of the ordinal numbers. Thus Dr. Keeton 
has not really provided at all an alternative definition of ‘‘fact.’’ 
What might make it appear that he has would be only the assump- 
tion, which he makes, that a proposition is ‘‘of a conceptual nature.’’ 
But as already pointed out, to make it is to mistake the conceiving 
of a given proposition for the proposition itself. 

' If this mistake is avoided, it follows that what has ‘‘relevance to 
the truth or falsity’’ of a proposition is not something (whether 
called ‘‘fact’’ or anything else) which is external to the proposition 
and which the proposition ‘‘is about’’; for a proposition is ‘‘about,”’ 
say, the future, or, say, this sheet of paper, only in the sense that 
some date as yet future, or this sheet of paper, is one of the con- 
stituents of the proposition itself. Much rather, what has ‘‘rele- 
vance to the truth or falsity’’ of a proposition is what we might 
call the connectedness or non-connectedness of the two constituents 
themselves of the proposition ; that is, the presence or absence of the 
given ‘‘what’’ (e.g., rain) at the given .‘‘where’’ (e.g., the Ohio 
valley), or, as in my earlier example, the possession or non-possession 
of the physical property called combustibility by this sheet of paper. 

3 **Qn Our Knowledge of Existents,’’ Proceedings of Seventh International 
Congress of Philosophy, pp. 163-167; and ‘‘Truth, Verifiability, and Proposi- 


tions About the Future,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 8 (1941), pp. 329-337, 
Secs. 5-7. 
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(6) Perhaps after these explanations it will be acknowledged 
that if one means by ‘‘proposition’’ what I mean, then indeed 
‘‘fact’’ = ‘‘true proposition’’; but it may then be objected that 
the sense in which ‘‘proposition’’ is usually employed is not the 
one I have attached to it. To this I could only reply that the only 
thing usual about the actwal employment of the term is confusion of 
proposition, apprehension of a proposition, opinion, and sentence; 
and that what I have attempted has been merely to point out what 
follows if (and this is what is unusual) one is careful really to use 
the term ‘‘proposition’’ in the sense philosophers generally specify 
for it but in practice often disregard, viz., that of something which 
is distinct from a sentence, from apprehension of a proposition, and 
from an opinion; and which alone is susceptible of truth or falsity 
and of being believed, disbelieved, or doubted. 


C. J. Ducasse. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK NOTES 


East and West. Rentét Gutnon. London: Luzac & Co. 1941. 
257 pp. 6/. 


The purpose of this book is to reconcile East and West by calling 
all true minds to accept the only true philosophy. ‘‘ Either there 
must be agreement in the domain of the principles to start with 

. or else no real agreement of any sort will ever be reached’’ 
(p. 119). This true philosophy or metaphysic is not found in the 
West but in the East. So the first half of the book is devoted to 
an exposure of the shortcomings of Western attitudes as to civiliza- 
tion, progress, science, moralism, and life. Ideas of progress and 
civilization, for instance, are scored by identifying them with ma- 
terialism. Of evolution he says: ‘‘Evolutionism is taught like a 
law . . . when actually it is nothing more than the most idle and 
ill-founded of all hypotheses’’ (p. 34). Both moral and material 
progress are scorned and the conclusion is that ‘‘belief in indefinite 
progress is, all told, nothing more than the most ingenuous and the 
grossest of all kinds of optimism’’ (p. 41). Over against this 
Western foible is put the changeless East: ‘‘. .. the need for 
change, so characteristic of modern times, is in their eyes a mark 
of manifest inferiority’’ (p. 45). According to him change, prog- 
ress, and mechanical inventions fill orientals with deep revulsion 
(p. 44). Western science is dismissed with a quoted comment that 
‘“Western science is ignorant knowledge’’ (p. 51). He condemns 
science because he feels that it fails to deal with any principle of a 
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higher order (p. 51). It is only metaphysic of which he approves, 
and metaphysic is the knowledge of the universal principles on 
which all things necessarily depend, directly or indirectly (p. 57). 
The East has it and the West does not. 

By the: East he means those orientals who hold to the sort of 
metaphysic which he advocates. He specifically excludes the 
Japanese en bloc (p. 115), but includes those elect Chinese, Hindus, 
and Jews (p. 122) who hold what he believes to be the pure idea. 
The pure idea has nothing to do with action or progress or the 
things of the senses. The attitudes which are characteristic of 
what he calls the East are the ‘‘non-doing’’ philosophy of the 
Chinese and the ‘‘deliverance’’ theory of the Hindus (p. 94). He 
terms this a consciousness of eternity (p. 105). 

The West must turn to the East. The East has nothing of any 
importance to learn from the West. And a beginning must be 
made by those few elect individuals capable of speculation. The 
idea is to create a superior class of elect speculative philosophers 
who will work first for themselves and whose ideas will be accepted 
gradually by the masses (pp. 145, 206). The writer wants a 
‘‘traditional civilization’’ and by this he means ‘‘one that is based 
on principles in the true sense of the word, that is, one where the 
intellectual realm dominates all the others, and where all things, 
science and social institutions alike, proceed from it . . .”’ (p. 166). 

The East which the writer describes is an imaginary idealized 
East suitable for literature but scarcely to be found in real life. 
One who has lived long years in the Orient finds many statements 
about the East incongruous with reality. For instance: ‘‘. . . ma- 
terial progress really interests no one in these eastern countries’’ 

(p. 118). Or again: ‘‘. ... eastern politeness ... is no vain 
formalism such as the keeping of the entirely outward customs to 
which Westerners give the same name’”’ (p. 135). 

The solution of this world’s ills which is advocated in the text, 
if carried to the ultimate, would create a world never yet known to 
man outside of a philosopher’s dreams. 


K. P. L. 


Color and Light in Painting. Rouanp Roop. Edited by George 
L. Stout. New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. 
viii + 299 pp. $3.25. 


This book by the late Roland Rood is the fruit of a lifetime of 
research both into the physics of color and light and into the tech- 
nical problems of the painter. It is full of unexpected details 
which make one realize that colors and lights, far from being merely 
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passive materials to be touched to life by the artist’s creative imagi- 
nation, have a complex character and meaning of their own. Both 
those estheticians who disparage ‘‘mere technique’’ and those who 
give to art a merely technical analysis might do well to read this 
‘ work. For the author shows in detail how much a part of one 
another are the artist’s feelings and intuitions on the one hand and 
his techniques on the other. 

Rood’s central thesis is that practices in painting should be 
determined ultimately by their effect on the senses and on the 
mind. For the mind, far from being a passive instrument in 
perception, is constantly inhibiting, enhancing, overlooking, and 
imagining. Realism in art is not to be achieved by such artificial 
devices as the ‘‘system of proportionate values’’ whereby the wider 
range of values in ordinary experience is reduced in strict propor- 
tion to the narrower range possible on canvas. For when the ob- 
server sees, for example, a Turner in which the sun and a cloud 
are given identical values, the imagination absorbs the discrepancy 
without difficulty and seizes upon the effect which Turner intended. 

Granted this thesis, it is necessary in art to consider not only 
the physics of colors but their phychological meanings,—meanings 
revealed less by logical and mathematical methods of analysis than 
by the analysis and development of ‘‘elemental reason.’’ How 
elemental reason operates may be illustrated in connection with 
Rood’s answer to the question, Is black a color? In one respect 
this question is obviously definitional, and the modern critic might 
throw it out as meaningless. There is another way of dealing with 
the apparently meaningless, and that is to look beneath the surface 
for its hidden meaning. This is the method which Rood follows 
in seeking to express the intuitions of elemental reason in significant 
detail. Black, says Rood, is not a color, for in experience and in 
esthetic practice it functions as the embodiment of nothingness. 
Shall the painter, for example, paint the outer folds of black velvet 
lighter than the inner folds? This depends on the meaning of 
velvet. For Rood it means blackness, and blackness, nothingness. 
Hence any lightness that is painted in falsifies its essential nature. 
It is true that black velvet is not absolutely black, but that is as 
it were its intention, which is what the artist must portray. Black 
for Rood, not merely in theory but in the subtle complications of 
the practice and experience of painters, is the absence of light, 
meaning more generally the negation of light and life and of being. 
By contrast a background of deep black gives to the foreground 
‘‘an effect of life which is the most intense craving of life itself.”’ 


J. S. 
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Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy will give the Cooper Foundation 
Lectures at Swarthmore College under the general title ‘‘Studies 
in the History of the Theory of Human Nature.’’ The individual 
lectures are scheduled as follows: February 25, The Self-Appraisals 
of Man; March 5, The Desires of the Self-Conscious Animal; March 
12, ‘‘Pride’’ in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Thought (I) ; 
March 19, ‘‘Pride’’ in Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century 
Thought (II); April 2, Morals without Reason: Hume and Adam 
Smith; April 9, The Nature of the Moral Motive. 





Professor Glenn R. Morrow asks us to print the following state- 
ment: 

There has recently been published a Dictionary of Philosophy 
unuder the editorship of Dagobert D. Runes. In advance an- 
nouncements of the Dictionary the names of the undersigned ap- 
peared in the lists of Associate and Contributing Editors. We 
objected to the publication of the work in its present form, and some 
of us made vigorous efforts to persuade Mr. Runes to delay publica- 
tion until it had been very materially revised. These efforts were 
to no avail, and the work appeared with full editorial responsi- 
bility being assumed by Mr. Runes. It remains, however, a matter 
of professional embarrassment to us that our names were used in 
the advance publicity obtained for this work, and we therefore feel 
obliged to make a public disavowal of any editorial responsibility 
for it. We desire also to make it clear that we can not always 
accept responsibility for our individually signed articles, since in 
some cases changes have been made without the approval of the 
author concerned. 


C. A. Bayuis IRWIN EpMAN 

A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN Hunter Guturig, S.J. 
Epaar 8. BrigHTMAN JuLIus KRaFt 

RupouF CARNAP GLENN R. Morrow 
ALonzo CHURCH JOSEPH RATNER 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM JULIUS R. WEINBERG 


C. J. Ducasse 





We are asked to print the following announcement concerning 
the conservation of scholarly journals: 
The American Library Association created this last year the 
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Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John A. 
Russell, the Librarian of the University of Rochester. The Com- 
mittee is faced with numerous serious problems and hopes that 
American scholars and scientists will be of considerable aid in the 
solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the 
first World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of 
American scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The at- 
tempt to avoid a duplication of that situation is now the concern of 
the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of 
the institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will 
be completed from a stock of periodicals being purchased by the 
Committee. Many more will have been broken through mail diffi- 
culties and loss of shipments, while still other sets will have disap- 
peared in the destruction of libraries. The size of the eventual de- 
mand is impossible to estimate, but requests received by the Com- 
mittee already give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to 
collect old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in 
the already limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the 
Committee hopes to enlist the codperation of subscribers to this jour- 
nal in preventing the sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp 
demand. It is scarcely necessary to mention the appreciation of 
foreign institutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of 
particular periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne 
M. Hartwell, Executive Assistant to the Committee on Aid to Li- 
braries in War Areas, Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 








